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wisest course^ for certain obvious reasons,         yoor Grace
will easily                  ;         1               you                  re-

ceived directions about proroguing it, for I              order

some days ago.: I should have acknowledged your Grace's
letter, if 1 not been ever since persecuted with a cruel
distemper, a giddiness In my tieadf that would not suffer
me to write or think of anything, and of which I am
slowly recovering." I sent you word of the affair of the first
fruits being performed, which my Lord Pembroke the
goodness to send me immediate notice of. I seldom see his
Lordship now, but when he pleases to command me; for he
sees nobody in public, and is very foil of business. I fancy
your Grace will think it necessary that in due time his
Lordship should receive some kind of thanks in form. I
have a fair pretence to merit in this matter, although, in my
own conscience, I think I have very little, except my
wishes, and frequent reminding my Lord Pembroke. But
two great men in office, giving me joy of It, very frankly
told me, that if I had not smoothed the ivay, by giving
them and the rest of the Ministry a good opinion of the
justice of the thing-, it would have met with opposition;
upon which I only remarked what I have always observed
in Courts, that when a favour is done, there is no want of
persons to challenge obligations. Meantime, I am In a

1  On New Year's Day Swift had assured Edward Southwell, with
whom he was dining", that they would have "no new Parliament"
(Departmental Correspondence in P.R.O. of Ireland), thus contra-
dicting the prophecy which he had made only a month before {supra^
p. 126). Although Swift estimated that there were not fifty pronounced
supporters of a repeal of the Test in the existing House of Commons
(" Prose Works," iv, 15) there seems to have been reason to think that
a dissolution would have resulted in the return of even a smaller
number, and as already indicated (supra, p. 126, n. 3) there was an Idea
that the existing House of Commons contained members who were
susceptible to pressure.

2  In his account-book (Forster's u Life", p. 253) Swift has recorded
that during nearly the whole of November he had suffered from giddi-
ness, and that in December he had been on one day horribly sick, and
on another day a victim to what he describes as a bad fit. This is the
first mention of the disease from which Swift suffered throughout his
life.   It has been identified by Dr. J. C. Bucknlll ("Brain," iv, 493) as
labyrinthine vertigo* an affection of a paroxysmal nature with long
intervals of immunity.   In his article Dr. Bucknill has attributed to
Swift an illness from which Archbishop King suffered at this time
(infra, p. 136), but this error has no bearing on his deductions as to
Swift's lifelong complaint

I                                            Kthe position. Swift, who had been in College with him, and
